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graphs of a later date on Macaulay and Gibbon are admirable estimates. His talk was, I have said, discursive, but he was a serious literary worker, not a dilettante. He was versed in music, and something of an adept in great church architecture and its history. He brought our young souls into vivid and edifying contact with the forces of Carlyle, with Sartor, the essays on Johnson and Burns, and the epic of the French Revolution. He pressed Emerson upon us, but for that wise teacher none of us were then ripe, I least of all. He had the art of kindling new life in our spirits, and if you had anything of your own to say, you were sure of quick, sincere, and brotherly response. For brotherly he was in the widest sense both now and always. He was not a man of trenchant power; but his way of easy remonstrance at a paradox, fallacy, or blunder was a hundred times better corrective and stimulant than an hour of sermon or lecture. Well did Meredith mark him as "a fountain of our sweetest, quick to spring, in fellowship abounding." His animation won for him a popularity in college that extended beyond the scholars. He was at home in the saddle, a fencer skilful with the foils, and an excellent boxer; indeed the last of these manly tastes led to a passing dispute of some heat with the college authorities, who insisted that our pious Wycliffite founder four centuries ago could never have intended an undergraduate to receive in his rooms lessons in self-defence from a too ill-scarred prize-fighter, then seeking patronage among us, and whom the college porter was, at whatever personal risk, forbidden to admit. It was a long journey to the little Holy Club of Oxford Methodists that had, in the face of gay opponents,